PE1HOVKA
father and mother, of whom he spoke with great affection.
Incidentally, he misrepresented them as being very
wealthy, for he desired to achieve a self-portrait, that,
to Qlga, would be attractive in every detail.
Olga became convinced of the soundness of Ali's
judgment and of his worldly wisdom. It seemed to her
that at kst she had met a sage from the outside world,
who could advise her how to escape from the morass of
routine that threatened to frustrate her ambition. There-
fore, she broke through the reserve she had so assiduously
cultivated, and, in confidence, told the Indian of her two
consuming desires, to find her mother and to become
Petrovka. She explained that unless she could appear
publicly in conditions of which Petroff would have
approved, she would never use the pseudonym bestowed
upon her by the virtuoso, <c If he were alive to see me
now, an innkeeper's drudge, he would be furious," she
added, "and I don't want to insult his memory by
taking his name in my present surroundings."
Ali professed great sympathy. He promised to
correspond with a friend whom he described as very
influential, and likely to be of assistance to Olga. In
subsequent talks with the pianist he often deplored the
delay in receiving a reply. About the middle of Septem-
ber, Ali announced that he would be compelled to bid
farewell to Tannenkop within three weeks, and invited
Olga, Georg, Gretchen, and Ludwig, together with the
doctors and nursing-sisters of the hospital, to a farewell
dinner, for which he engaged a private room at the inn.
Olga was much distressed at the prospect of All's
departure, for she felt that with it would pass unseized
her one chance of escape from Tannenkop.
In Scotland, during the War, Ali had lived very
modestly, and by dint of cheeseparing from the small
allowance made Mm by Ms father, and from the fees he
had received when assistant to an Edinburgh physician,
he bad managed to save a thousand or so odd pounds.